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alone effected the passage, but at a fearful cost, 
and only to prove that nature had interposed insu- 
perable obstacles to the projected undertaking. 

On the 17th of First mouth, 1854, the Cyane, 
Capt. Hollins, with Lieut. Strain and his party on 
board, entered Caledonia Bay, where they were 
soon visited by a number of Indians, some of whom 
spoke broken English and Spanish. The next day 
a long council was held with these Indians. For 
a time the chiefs resisted the demand for permis- 
sion for the party to traverse the Isthmus, and 
opposed the project of a canal most earnestly, in- 
sisting that if God had wished one made, he would 
have given greater facilities, (an opinion in which 
Strain fully agreed before he got across,) and that 
they ought not to be disturbed in the quiet posses- 
sion of the land which the Almighty had given 
them. Finding, however, that the Americans were 
bent on proceeding, the natives yielded a reluctant 
consent, only stipulating that their families and 
property should be respected. 

The expedition set out on the morning of the 
20th. It numbered in all twenty-seven men, in- 
cluding Castilla and Polanco, commissioners ap- 
pointed by the New Granadian government. The 
party was well armed, and provisioned for ten days. 
Although they desired to avoid every needless in- 
cumbrance, the average weight to be carried by 
each individual was about fifty pounds. Taking 
the bed of the Caledonia river, (a stream running 
from south to north, and emptying into Caledonia 
Bay,) they followed up the stream, and near sunset 
reached a Jarge island in the river. Following up 
a path, they found Indian huts, which had been 
hastily deserted on their approach by the owners, 
and there encamped for the night. Care was taken 
to leave everything unmolested, so as to afford the 
natives no just ground for hostility. The huts 
were surrounded by a plantation of cocoa. Early 
next morning the journey was resumed, sometimes 
on the banks of the river, and sometimes wading in 
its bed, passing occasionally through plantations 
of cocoa, Indian corn and plantains, until they 
reached a point where a small tributary entered 
from the southward and westward. Here a good 
view of the valley was presented, and finding it 
was shut in by a mountain chain, from fifteen hun- 
dred to two thousand feet in height, abutting on 
the sea coast ranges to the westward and south- 
westward, it was determined to follow the easterly 
or principal branch of the river. Their path soon 
led through an Indian village of forty or fifty 
houses grouped among trees, and surrounded by 
plantations, but not a human being was to be seen, 
all having disappeared on the approach of the 
dreaded intruders. After passing the village, three 
Indians suddenly appeared, one of whom, as Strain 
supposed, offered to point out to him the path 
leading to the Pacific. He accordingly placed him- 
self under his guidance, but after proceeding a few 
hundred yards, suspected that the Indian only 
wished to lead the party from the village, for in 
the direction he took, Strain could see no opening 
How far it penetrated is uncertain; it was how-|whatever in the Cordillera. He then stopped and 
ever completely broken up, and returned with the|explained to the Indian as well as he could, that 
loss of several men. The American expedition | he would proceed uo further in that direction, and 


that he wished to follow up the main branch of the 

river. The man made no opposition, but shrugged 

his shoulders; and, turning down a ravine to the 

river, led up its bed until they had passed the vil- 

lage, and then courteously took leave. Strain 

afterwards was convinced of the good faith of this 

Indian, who doubtless would have led him into a 

path across the Cordillera, which he subsequently 

in his wanderings discovered. By mid-day it be- 

came obvious from the course of the stream which 

inclined strongly to the Atlantic, its rapid fall like 
% mountain torrent, and the towering aspect of the 

mountain ranges which crossed their course, that 
this route afforded no facilitics for a ship canal. 

The party now retraced their steps, and, marching 
rapidly past the village which now seemed to be 

occupied, followed the smaller branch to the south- 

ward and westward. About sunset they encamped 

on the stream. A watch was set, and fires were 
kept brightly burning all night. Next morning the 
march was resumed, keeping in the bed of the 

stream until they reached a gorge in which the wa- 

ter was so deep as to make furding impracticable, 
while the steep rocks on either side made the ascent 
to the banks above very difficult. Now leaving the 
stream, and striking off towards the westward, they 
unexpectedly stumbled on a path leading over the 
hills to the south and west. Means were now used 
to collect the scattered party, and the stragglers 
mostly soon closed in, but it was found five were 
missing. The guns of these men were heard after- 
wards far up the river, and though they answered 
Strain’s signals, they never rejoined the expedi- 
tion. Being within a few miles of the coast, they 
probably, after a time, returned to the Cyane, in 
Caledonia Bay. In the mean time the main party 
pushed on in the Indian path, which was clear and 
well-defined, and led over the Cordillera or princi- 
pal chain, which rose in three successive peaks as 
they advanced. After a fatiguing day’s march, 
the men spread their blankets for the night, still 
hoping for the arrival of their absent comrades. 
Early in the morning, scouts were sent across the 
mountain, but nothing was seen of the missing men. 
About ten o'clock, the order was given to move for- 
ward. Having struck upon a branch of the Sucubti, 
they followed its rough and tortuous course, strug- 
gling over huge boulders and masses of stones rolled 
together by the torrent. Having reached the main 
stream, which, as they afterwards found, has its 
final outlet in Darien Gulf, the wearied party fol- 
lowed its course. On the morning of the 24th, at 
nine o’clock, they left their bivouac, and proceeded 
down the bed of the river. In the course of the 
morning, they came to several Indian huts, in 
flames. The natives had removed their arms and 
clothing, but all their household utensils were left 
to be consumed. This destruction of their property 
before the arrival of the strangers, looked ominous, 
and was regarded as an undoubted proof of hosti- 
lity. One of the New Granadian Commissioners 
attempted to take a bunch of plantains hanging 
from a rafter, but Strain stopped him, as he had 
promised to respect the property of the Indians, 
and wished to give them no excuse for attacking 
the party. They proceeded under no small appre- 
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For “ The Friend.” 
Strain’s Expedition. 

Many of our readers doubtless remember the 
notices which, several years since, appeared in the 
newspapers, respecting the unfortunate attempt to 
cross the Isthmus of Darien by a party, under the 
command of Lieut. Strain, of the U. 8. navy. On 
a recent perusal of the narration of the adventures 
and sufferings of the party, published soon after 
Strain’s return, it has been thought a sketch of the 
principal circumstances connected with this remark- 
able expedition, might be interesting, notwithstand- 
ing five years have now passed since their occur- 
rence. From some pretended surveys, and the 
statements of an English engineer, it was believed 
that there was a practicable route for a ship canal, 
on a line beginning in Caledonia Bay, and ending 
in Darien Harbour. So much faith was reposed in 
these delusive representations, that an English com- 
pany was formed, with a capital of $75,000,000, 
for the purpose of making the long desired com- 
munication between the two oceans; and England, 
France, the United States, and New Granada made 
an arrangement for exploring the route together or 
nearly simultaneously. The English expedition 
set out from the Pacifie side, Twelfth mo. 23d, 
1853, proceeded up the Savana river, and, after 
cutting its way twenty-six miles from the place of 
debarkation on that river, finally became disheart- 
ened, and, with the loss of four men slain by the 
Indians, returned completely baftled to the ships. 
Strain, from the Atlantic side, started nearly a 
month later. Three days after his departure, another 
expedition composed of French and English together, 
set out from the same point, intending to follow 
his steps. But notwithstanding they had with them 
the engineer, who had published a map derived, as 
he said, from actual surveys, and men who pre- 
tended to have walked across the Isthmus several 
times, and notched trees on the way, such were the 
difficulties encountered, and so inextricable the 
labyrinth into which they plunged when the thing 
had aciually to be done, that they were not even 
able to get out of the Caledonia valley, and re- 
turned to the coast after having penetrated not 
more than six miles into the interior. The Gran- 
adian expedition was a very large party, under the 
command of the principal engineer of New Granada. 
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THE FRIEND. 


hensions, generally wading in the bed of the river,|]ove, nor even the fear of the awful av dentin, Blessed be his name who so graciously preserved 


and where the water was too deep, choosing the |eould stay the traveller in his upward climbing, to|me. 


bank which seemed less densely wooded. 
who, though not a large man, appears to have pos- | 
sessed a frame capable of great physical endurance, 


carried twenty or thirty pounds more than any |“ higher! 


other man of the party. 


To how many hearts in our broad land has that 


still higher !’ 


7” 


With such faith brought into daily life, how 


Strain, \the far summit that seemed to touch heaven itself, would peace flow as a river! 


Moreover, as habit is a great power in the world 


poem appealed with its ringing “ Excelsior !” its |of thought, as well as in the world of action, much 


And in its fearlessness jis to be gained by cultivating a habit of pumbering 
Some of the men offered jand de -votion, it has touched a de seper moral power, |our blessings, of looking on the bright side of all 


to take part of his load, but he refused, saying that, 'the power of 'self-sacrificing on the altar of “ High | occurrences, except where the dark side holds for 


by carrying more than they, he could better tell |Endeavor” for truth and right. 


how fast to march, and when to halt, 


so as not to| 
overtask them. 


jus a deeper lesson; and especially is it good to 


It is this inward dissatis faction at what zs, this | ‘contrast our comforts with those less favoured, 


In some places this day they could \longing for what might be, that would seem the;The Asiatic 


sage, Sadi, made this instructive 


only make progress byscutting their way throug rh | gre ‘at foundation of the discontent that is so great | statement :—“ I never complained of my wretched 


the otherwise impervious forest with the axe ‘or 
machete. The whole distance accomplished w as | 
camp was pitched in a defensible position, the men | 
were quite exhausted with the toils of ‘the day. 
The evening gun of the Cyane rising with a boom- 
ing sound over the Isthmus, however, tended to 
cheer them, for with all their exertions they had 
not yet got out of he varing. Sach is travelling on the 
Isthmus of Darien. In the mor ning the toil- worn, 
but not discouraged party, pushed ¢ on their course 
down the stream, in a south-western direction, en- 
countering obstacles of various kinds such as would 
have arrested the progress of any but men of the 
most resolute determination. Some plantations and 
Indian hamlets were passed, the inhabitants, like 
those of the settlements previously met with, hastily 
disappearing when the explorers drew near. At 
one place where there were several canoes, the | 
natives, notwithstanding their haste to get away 
from the strangers, took care effectually to destroy | 
the boats lest they should afford any facilities for 
descending the river. Strain as usual was leading 
the way when a party of five armed Indians ap- 
proached. Desiring, if possible, to profit by their | 
friendship, he ordered a halt, and handing his 


carbine to one of the men, advanced to meet them, 
calling out at the same time in Spanish that they 


were friends. The Indians then came up and 
shook hands, when he recognized two of their| 
number as having been on board the Cyane on 
her arrival in Caledonia Bay. One spoke a little 
English, and another, who appeared to be the) 
leader, spoke Spanish intelligibly ; the others used | 
only the Sucubti dialect. The leader informed | 
Strain that he was on a branch of the Chuquan- | 
aqua, and not on the Savana, as he had hoped, | 
but offered to guide him to the latter stream, | 
which, he said, might be reached in three days, 


(To be continued.) 
~~ +e - — 
For “The Friend.” 


or our Inner Longings a Nigh Road to 
True Contentment. 


“Excelsior,” 


There is a longing deep seated in the heart of| 
man—an aspiration for some thing higher and bet- |: 
ter than he possesses, which is the stamp of the | 
immortal spirit. Perverted as this feeling is in the 
worldly mind, feeding only on outward show and 
vanities, it is still an indication that the mind is 
alive, not crushed back from striving onward ; 
though onward is not, alas, always upward. The 
American slave, from generation to generation, | 
has lost the hope of any lot better than his own; 
and with hope has gone the effort—the strife to 
attain it; and from this his oppressors have gained 
their defence so often paraded—his happy content- | 
ment. 

This upward striving that comes from the un- 
defined aspirations of the soul, Longfellow has 
beauti‘ully depicted in his noble poem “ Excel- 
sior:” where neither darkness, nor tempest, nor 





[impatient fecling. 


jhe prepared to take up with such quarters as the | 
” It i 1s God’ 8 will 


|God's will,’ 


|faste ning and ran away. 
'P posed to numberless dangers, the traveller's con-| 


lis God’s work.’ 


a bane in the world. 
lize. 


But extremes often harmon- 


nothing broader and dee eper to be found in lit e, and | 


jthat as a stream is lost in the ocean, so this pre- 


sent happiness will be swallowed up in the eternal, 
that mind has not only found the end of his highest 
aspirations, but also, therewith, the antidote to all 
discontent. 

Ile who implanted this longing in the human 
heart, knew that without it, his creature would 
dwell at ease in this life, seeking nothing but for 
his outward needs, as the beasts that perish. And 
in thus giving him a craving that nothing but His 
own blessed power and presence could fill or satis- 
fy, he provided one great means for drawing his 
child to the only ark ‘of safe ‘ty, —the love and ser- 
vice of Himself. How needful then, that they who 
ihave thus felt their longing filled, should show to 
others the fruits of the peace and fulness they have 
found; and among these that they are “ content 
with such things as they have.” 

One would think a soul, filled with heavenly 
love, secking a better country, and holding in faith 


ithe passport bought on Calvary, would carry every 


day such a sense of thankfuluess for this immea- 
surable gift of love, as would overflow his heart 
with the melody of praise. But since our poor 
hearts often “soar on leaden wings,” and while 
istill on earth need “ earthly care for heav enly dis- 
cipline,” since hours of weakness, and mourning, 





and di ageme } ? » cannot | 
iscouragement will come, when we cannot) Wot is sufficient. 


feel what we do know and do believe, we must 
‘learn patience as well as hope,—to wait in the 
shadow as well as to labour in the sunlight. And 
here the “spirit that quickeneth” will aid us to see 
the hand of love in the little events of every day, 
and the love of the child will hour by hour accept | 
in meekness what the love of the Father bestows, 
and keep down every discontented murmur, every | 
It is related of a christian tra- 
veller, who, arriving late one evening at the gates 


lof a city, found them closed, that being fatigued, | 


nature of the place afforded. 
and I am content,’ said he, as he fastened his 
horse to a tree. Lighting his lamp, he sat down 
to read awhile ere he retired for the night. Just! 
then a gust of wind extinguished his light. ‘ ’Tis| 
said the traveller ; oe knows what is 
His horse next became restive, broke his|° 
Alone, fatigued, and ex- 


’ 


\ best.’ 


\fidence was still unshaken. ‘y am content, for it! 


Committing himself to the pro- | 
tection of Providence, he soon fell asleep, and slept 
soundly till morning. On awaking, he found the 
city in ruins, A band of robbers had entered it 
‘during the night, and after having plundered it, 
and killed the ‘nbabitants, had set it on fire. Then| 
said the traveller, ‘ Traly has the hand of God 


forlorn condition, but on one occasion, when m 


And that mind whose as pirations have been |fect were n: aked, and I had not wherewithal to 
only about ten miles, and when at six o’clock the |satisfied by Him who is the Fountain of all good :—|shoe them. 


Soon after, meeting a man without 


who knows there is nothing higher, nothing purer, |feet, I was thankful for the bounty of Providence 


to myself, and with perfect resignation I submitted 
to my waut of shoes. 

And thus it will ever be with a mind sensitive 
to the privations of others, feeling unworthy of its 
blessings, grateful to the bountiful Giver of all, 
receiving each oceurrence as his dispensation, and 
looking for the inheritance that “eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard ;”—it will go on its way with 
peace, if not with rejoicing; and if sometimes the 
old longing returns, and the heart will yearn for 
rest from the care, for release from the watch, the 











‘been outstretched to save me, for, had I reached 


blessed assurance of faith will answer :—‘J shall 
be satisfied when I awake with thy likeness,” 
ee 
For “ The Friend.” 
Brief Maxims for our Young Friends, 


Do good with what thou hast, or it will do thee 
no good. 


Seck not to be rich, but happy; the one lies in 


-bags, the other in coutent; which wealth can never 


give. 


We 


are apt fo call things by wrong names. We 


| will have prosperity to be happiness, and adversity 


to be misery; though adversity is the school of 
wisdom, and oftentimes the way to eternal happi- 
hess, 

If thou wouldst be happy, bring thy mind to thy 
;condition, and have an iudiffereney for more than 


The generality are the worse for their plenty ; 
the voluptuous consume it, the miser hides it. 
‘Tis the good man that uses it, and to good pur- 
poses. But such are too rarely found among the 
| prosperous. 

Be bounti‘ul, rather than expensive. 

Be not tempted to presume by thy success; for 
‘many that have got largely, have lost all by covet- 
ing to get more. 

To hazard wuch to get much, has more of ava- 
rice than wisdom. 

It is oftentimes the judgment of God upon greedy 
rich men, that he suffers them to push on their 
desires for wealth to the excess of overreaching, 
\grinding or oppression, which poisons all they 
have gotten : : so that it commonly runs away as 
fast, and by as bad ways as it was heaped up to- 
gether. 

Never esteem any man, or thyself, the more for 
money; nor think the meaner of thyself or another 
for the want of it, vzréwe being the just reason of 
respecting, and the want of it, of slighting any 
lone; for a man like a watch, is to be valued for 
his goings. 

Be not deceived by first appearances of things, 
| but give thyself time to be in the right; for show 
|is not substance; rea/ities govern wise men. 


— 


It is a Chinese maxim, that for every man who 


roaring torrent, nor the caution of age, nor the the city before nightfall, I sh ould have shared the does not work, and for every woman that is idle, 


temptation of happy homes, nor the swec t voice of 


jfate of its unfortunate inhabitants. 


I am content. |somebod y must suffer cold or hunger. 









‘19th, 1790, and committed it to the press. 


For “The Friend.” 
Some Letters of George Churchman, with Occasional 
Remarks. 
Among others who were anxious for the estab- 
lishment of a school for poor children, was Gov. 
John Dickinson, of Wilmington, Delaware. He 


and his wife were desirous to do something towards 


endowing such an institution, and he had some cor- 
respondence with the trustees of the Nottingham 
school, who resided in Philadelphia, on the sub- 
ject. His plan, as developed in some of his letters, 
was in many respects good. He thought it might 
be divided into two branches, one giving facilities 
to those who could and willingly would give some- 
thing towards the education of their children, and 
the other for those quite indigent. Both these ob- 
jects have been attained at West-Town. The first, 
by placing the price of tuition very low, and the 
second, by the funds contributed by the liberality 
of many Friends. 

J.D. thought the establishment should be fixed 
not nearer than twenty, nor further than thirty 
miles from Philadelphia, so that it might conveni- 
ently be managed under the direction of the Quar- 
terly Meeting, and the superintendence of the 
Yearly Meeting in that city. A tract of good land, 
well wooded and watered, and containing at least 
five hundred acres, would be required. ‘The poor 


children should receive such school learning, as 


could be of service to them in their several walks 
of life; and, besides this, might, instead of spend- 
ing their time in play, be instructed in agriculture, 
gardening, mechanics, manufactures, preparation 
of medicines, household management, Xc., in such 
manner, as to be recreation and amusement to them. 
He thought that at suitable ages, the poor thus 
instructed and prepared for usefulness in lite, should 
be bound out to suitable masters and mistresses. 
Owen Biddle, in the summer of 1789, sent to 
J. D. his manuscript essay to peruse. In acknow- 
ledging the receipt of the letter accompanying the 
essay, J. D. expresses his warm approbation of the 
general plan of a sehool laid down by O. B. He 
says, “1 will confess that my heart is set upon its 
establishment. I dread being an enthusiast in any- 
thing. But where reason demonstrates the attain- 
ment of numerous valuable advantages for society, 
the affections ought to become strongly interested.” 
Owen Biddle, believing that the time for pub- 
lishing his essay had come, dated it Sixth month 
It bears 
this title, “ A Plan for a School on anestablishment 
similar to that at Ackworth, in Yorkshire, Great 
Britain, varied to suit the circumstances of the youth, 
within the limits of the Yearly Meeting for Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey. Introduced with the 


sense of Friends of New England, on the subject of 


education ; and an account of some schools in Great 
Britain: to which is added, Observations and Re- 
marks, intended for the consideration of Friends.” 

After describing his plan, Owen undertakes to 
show, “that there is need for such an institution ; 
that a concern for establishing something of the 
kind has been felt for some time by various Friends; 
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stances “ are earnestly desirous that their children 
might have the benefit of a select and guarded 
education, at such an institution, under well-qua- 
lified tutors, remote from the corrupt examples, 
which are too prevalent in cities and common 
schools. These would freely contribute of their 
substance, and ought to be encouraged in the com- 
mendable disposition, agreeable to the pious recom- 
mendation of Friends, and to the soundest maxims 
of prudence aud wisdom.” After mentioning other 
classes, he thus closes his remarks on this head :— 
“Yet it is with satisfaction to be acknowledged, 
that many of our young people are so peculiarly 
favoured as to have every accommodation necessary 
to render their situations easy and agreeable, and 
some who have the additional advantage of well- 
informed friends and relations, whose pious conver- 
sation and exemplary conduct are sources of con- 
tinual instruction and improvement; independent 
of the advantages which schooling may afford. But 
as this is not the case generally, and others are so 
situated as to need the care of Friends, it behoves 
us, as members of one religious community, to af- 
ford that relief which their several cases may re- 
quire, which cannot be so effectually done in any 
other way. ‘These circumstances, without bringing 
into view others which might be mentioned, arising 
from weakness in parents, and sorrowful declen- 
sion in too many children, which cannot but be 
obvious, show the propriety of an attention to this 
weighty subject, and that such an institution as is 
now proposed, is wanting.” 

Under the last head, among the advantages to 
be derived from such an institution, he classes the 
educating such as would be qualified to become 
teachers of the schools recommended by the Yearly 
Meeting, to be established throughout the Yearly 
Meeting, and also that the bringing up of those 
educated therein, would be in greater consistency 
with our principles. “ That there might be a greater 
conformity to what has been invariably recom- 
mended by Friends from the first rise of the Soci- 
ety, * * * in addition to those useful qualifica- 
tions which would arise from so judicious a course 
of school-learning. It is likely that the example 
afforded at this school would be followed by others. 
Hence, its influence on the manners and conduct of 
the youth might extend to remote seminaries. 
[Thus] Friends would be instrumental in promoting 
the happiness and improvement of many young 
people, who might otherwise remain in a less cul- 
tivated and less happy state; nor could such an 
institution, properly conducted, fail of adding a 
reputation to the Society, and perhaps have a ten- 
dency to diffuse the principles of Lian and TRUTH 
which we profess, by awakening a spirit of inquiry 
after them, amongst other people.” 

He also expresses his belief that by what was 
done at the school a disposition might be awakened 
for the religious instruction of the youth in some 
who had “been too inattentive to this important 
concern.” He concludes thus— 

“T have, therefore, engaged in this essay, with 
an expectation that Friends will be favoured to 


that there is wealth enough in the Society of|judge of the propriety of the concern, and that in 
Friends to support it; and that such an institution| due season it will claim their solid attention, obtain 
would be attended with advantages in the educa-|suitable encouragement, and be the means, under 
tion of youth, which could be obtained in no other} Divine providence, of many of our young people, 
way.” Under the first head, he mentions young|who may be left in an unprovided condition, as 
people deprived of one or both their parents, and|well as others, being suitably taken care of, in- 
left under care of strangers, or of guardians not|structed, and prepared to enter upon the duties of 
qualified to sympathize with them, and afford such|life, with every advantage which a well directed 
attention as might in some manner compensate for|education can afford. Which is the desire of their 
the loss of parental care; and of others whose pa-| friend and well-wisher in the Truth, 

rents were unable to provide a decent support for “ OwENn BIDDLE.” 
them, or to have them educated properly. Beside} George Churchman was in Philadelphia about 
these, he mentions that many in affluent circum-|the time of the publication of the essay, and had a 


a 


free conversation with Owen, relative to the con- 
cern which mutually interested them,—a Yearly 
Meeting school. On returning home, he addressed 
a few lines to his friend, recommending that copies 
of the essay should be sent to Friends in various 
parts of the Yearly Meeting, with a view that they 
might understand the subject, and be prepared for 
action wheu the coucern should be brought before 
the body. Again, on the 3d of the Eighth month, 
he wrote, “ My mind hath felt quict and easy since 
my return home, with respect to the concern in 
which we have, I trust, been mutually engaged at 
times. It hath not died away, ‘but a degree cf 
faith’ remains, that it will grow and come forward 
in due time. I have not been anxious whether it 
comes through the Meeting for Sufferings to the 
Yearly Meeting or not. Perhaps it may be cast in 
by a little hint on the subject from several of the 
Quarterly Meetings, if thy pamphlet gets spread, and 
comes to be perused, and the matter alittle considered 
by suitable Friends in the Quarters timely enough.” 
He informs Owen that he has written to several 
Friends on the subject, as he had found freedom. 

Owen received various letters approving the 
plan proposed in his essay. Sawuel Allinson closes 
one, dated Seventh mo. 31st, 1790, thus: “ Let us 
after doing what we can, remember in every good 
cause, ‘He that believeth shall not make haste,’ 
and that what is right and proper, will in time be 
brought about.” Zachariah Jess, the noted school- 
master, wrote to Arthur Howell on the occasion, 
setting forth his views, particularly respecting the 
best plan of promoting schools throughout the 
Yearly Meeting, under the care of Monthly Meet- 
ings, to be subordinate to the Quarterly Meetings’ 
committees, and they to a committee of the Yearly 
Meeting. 

John Dickinson, acknowledging the reception of 
the pamphlet to Owen, expresses his own, and wife’s 
approbation of the sentiments contained therein, 
and their hope they will so generally prevail as to 
be honourable to the Society, by promoting the 
happiness of thousands yet unborn. He sent along 
with the letter a deed for a lot of land,* as their 
contribution to the proposed school. 

Tristram Needles, in offering his approbation of 
the proposed school, addssome sensible observations. 
“We seem to think it necessary to use much exer- 
tion, attention and care to procure things for our 
comfortable subsistence, in the pursuit of which the 
poor children are too much neglected. They may 
frequently suggest inquiries on subjects necessary 
for them to be informed of, when the engrossed 
mind of the parent may [cause him] to turn away 
from the child, without giving satisfaction. I have 
thought, was Truth deeply felt after and attended 
to, and the blessings of Providence kept in their pro- 
per order, there would be much more time appro- 
priated for the instruction of children, than there 
is. Indeed, since the establishment of schools for 
letter-learning, the general stress and dependence 
is placed thereon. Were parents often to make it 
their business, to talk with the children on the 
various works of Providence, on the nature and 
effects of various products of nature, &c., and give 
suitable answers to all their little inquiries, I think 
their school studies would be greatly facilitated, 
and their understandings enlarged, and brought to 
maturity much sooner, than if left to make their 
own observations and determinations on what 
they see and hear. Instruction imparted verbally 
has this advantage, the attention of the pupil is not 
only obtained, but the understanding also, whereas 
a child may read over many books, and understand 
very little of their contents.” 


SA 





* Now belonging to West-Town. 
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For “The Friend.” 
THE FARMER. 


The following stanzas are part of an effusion, headed | 

The Farmer,” contained in “ Rustic Rhymes,” a collec-| 
tion of graceful and genial verses lately published here, | 
from the pen of an accomplished scholar, as well as 
practical farmer. How many of our subscribers realize 
the truth of the description ! 


In an old farm-house, by his chimney side, 
A farmer sat in his stout arm-chair. 
It was night, and the hearth was deep and wide, 
And a bright wood fire was blazing there. 
He was not rich, but was free from care; 
Out in the field he had been since morn, 
Among the huskers of the corn, 
Among the fodder shocks, 
And the golden heaps that dotted the plain, 
Counting, well-pleased, the loads of yellow grain, 
Hauled to his barn by the straining ox. 





He had been at eve to his barn yaré wide, 
And looked through every stall and shed, 
That horses and cattle were well supplied 
With hay and straw for fodder and bed. 
He loved to see them sheltered and fed, 
To hear them champing their oats and corn, 
And toss the hay with impatient horn. 
Well he knew them every one, 
For he had bred them, and watched o’er them long; 
They were fat and sleek, they were fast and strong, 
And of good descent, from sire to son. 


So he sat at night by his fire side bright, 
And smoked at his ease a good cigar ; 
There was nothing without, his joy to blight, 
And nothing within, his peace to mar. 
Both danger and trouble seemed afar ; 
And he said, as the fragrant smqke up-curled, 
Sure, a farmer's life is the best in the world; 
Tranquil and safe, independent and free, 
Neither wearied by toil, nor worried by care, 
He passes his days in the wholesome air, 
With the corn, and the grass and the waving tree. 
x * * * 
Secluded and far, 
From tumult and jar, 
*Mid the peace that broods 
Over hills and woods, 
As the seasons bring 
On their punctual wing, 
The varying cheer 
And toil of the year, 
Ilis interest ranges 
Through all their changes ; 
And his worldly pride, 
With fields well tilled 
And barns well filled, 
Is satisfied, 
His sequestered path, 
Sweet enjoyment hath, 
And delights unknown 
’Mid the walls of town ; 
Pleasures which grow in fields, 
- Which the wild woodland yields, 
Which flocks and herds supply, 
And all that meets his eye, 
Where beauty ever glows, 
And its enchantment throws. 
Joy in a quiet home, 
Where no intruders come, 
Which stretches its domain 
Around o’er hill and plain ; 
His own, where he may roam 
Abroad, yet be at home; 
His own, where every part 
Proclaims his skill and art, 
And offers to his view 
Attractions ever new; 
Remembrance that endears, 
Fruit that the present cheers, 
Promise for future years. 


He sees afar 
The world’s wild strife; 
Its restless war 
Stirs not his life, 
Nor his repose ; 
As the distant roar 
Of an ocean storm 
Is heard by those 
Who live on shore, 
Secure from harm, 


Witbout alarm. 
x *% * 


All this the trusty soil 

Will give to honest toil ; 

And what can wise desire, 

In this world more require? 
Love, with its fire-side charm, 
The heart to touch and warm ; 
Books and learned leisure, 

And the lofty pleasure, 

That Natare’s beauties give 

To him who ean receive; 

Who worships at her shrine, 

And sees the light divine 

Shed from morn, till even, 

F +om the varying heaven; 

The mystic charm that broods 
Over the solitudes. 

Of the majestic woods, 

O’er waving corn and grass, 

And clouds that change and pass, 
O’er perfumed wild-wood flowers 
And rustling summer bowers, 
And speaks, from forest, field, and grove, 
Thoughts of goodness, power, and love. 


Grant me, ye Fates! that living so, 

I calmly, through this world, may go; 
With sweet affection ever near, 

My quiet home to bless and cheer ; 

My good farm to supply my want, 
Where I may read, and muse, and plant; 
Muse and dream the hours away, 
Careless and free, but not delay 

To plant aright, while yet ’tis day, 

Such seeds of knowledge, truth and love, 
As may produce me fruit above; 
Thoughts of the gifted and the wise, 

For a ripe harvest in the skies. 


The farmer thus spoke, as he sat by the fire, 
And puffed the light smoke of a Cuba cigar ; 

And his simple desire, though humble, was higher 
Than the passions of towns, their discord and jar, 
His joys were of earth. but his hope, like a star, 

Shone on him from heaven with pure, steady ray ; 
For he knew that the grace he delighted to trace, 
With love never weary, on Nature’s sweet face, 

Was only the dawn, whilst above was the day. 

sciences 
For “The Friend.” 
“The seed of the woman shall bruise the head of the 
serpent.’’—Gen. iii. 14 and 15. 


Oh, Seed of the woman! Dear Saviour! we know 
Ilow, veiling thy glory, and stooping below, 

Thou tasted life’s sorrows, whilst ever thy tread 
Was in life or in death, on the old serpent’s head! 


O, born of the Virgin! on Bethlehem’s plain, 

Thy advent was sung in a love warbled strain ; 
’Twas “ glory to God in the highest!” and then 
Came “ peace upon earth, and good will unto men.” 


At the sound of these love notes, e’en Satan would feel, 
His hard head of cruelty under thy heel, 

And still with thy mission of mercy and peace, 

The weight of thy pressure would ever increase. 


Thy life did of peace and of purity preach ! 
Thy merciful kindness did love’s lessons teach! 
In diving, true mercy was ever in view! 

In dying, thou prayed for the sinners who slew. 


O, Foe of all evil! thou laboured to win, 

Poor man from the power and pollution of sin ; 
And when by thy death, life for millions was shed, 
Then Satan received thy full weight on his head. 


O offspring of David! though greater by far! 


O Sun of Judah! O, bright morning star! 
O Fountain of cleansing ! Overshadowing rock ! 
O Shepherd who laid down thy life for the flock! 


O, Lamb! led to slaughter, thy people to save! 

O, dying, to conquer, death, hell, and the grave! 
We worship, we praise thee! O, giver and given! 
Our blessed atonement! our Opener of heaven ! 


O, Seed of the woman! our brother! our God! 

As heavenward thou leadest with crook and with rod! 
In love and in purity grant us to feel, 

The serpent within us lies crushed by thy heel. 


The Sun an Engraver on Wood, Stone, Cop- 
per and Steel—No science within the last few 
years has made so rapid a progress as the science 
of photography; and brilliant as have been its for- 
mer marvels, they are surpassed by more striking 
successes achieved almost within the month. Sun 
pictures on silver and paper have been made as com- 
mon as newspapers in every household, even the 
poorest now have portraits, which otherwise would 
have been beyond their means, and which, a hundred 
years ago, regal opulence could hardly secure. This 
is thought a great addition to the happiness of the 
world for any art to contribute. But its devotees 
still asked for more; and more they succeeded in 
obtaining. Petzval pressed the most subtle mathe- 
matical analyses into the service of the art, to make 
its picture more accurate in drawing and more 
rapid in execution. M. Niepce then showed how 
the sun could be made to do the work of the litho- 
grapher. He covers a lithographic stone with a 
solution of bitumen in ether; over this he places 
any photographie picture on glass or paper, or en- 
graving. This is subjected to the action of the 
light. ‘The stone is then placed in a bath of ether, 
the portions on which the light has acted being 
soluble, and the other portions insoluble. The 
stone is removed from the bath, and a delicate pic- 
ture is found sketched on it by the insoluble por- 
tions of bitumen, from which lithographs may be 
directly printed. 

These impressions, however, are of little durabi- 
lity and performance, compared with those on cop- 
per. From the London News we learn that Herr 
Pretsch has sought to make the sun a copper- 
plate engraver, and has succeeded. He finds a 
new property of matter as strange as that pos- 
sessed by bitumen. He covers a glass case with 
a solution of gelatine, mixed with a solution of 
bichromate of potash and other chemicals, and 
leaves it to dry in the dark. On this plate he 
places his glass or paper picture which he wishes 
to engrave, and exposes it to the light. A faint 
photographie picture appears on the prepared gela- 
tinous surface. This is dipped in water. The 
moisture raises the picture in relief. It is dried 
and found to be strong enough and deep enough 
to afford an impression by pressure, to a warm 
sheet of gutta percha. This gutta percha impres- 
sion has but to be covered with black lead or bronze 
powder, and placed in a voltaic circuit, to be cov- 
ered with copper by the electrotype process—itself 
a wonder of wonders. The copper plate thus pro- 
duced is in relief, but being placed in the matrix 
in the galvanic bath, it produces as many engraved 
copper plates as the engraver may require. 

Fox ‘Talbot, the father of English photography, 
goes a step beyond this. He places Herr Pretsch’s 
solution of gelatine and bichromate of potash 
directly on a plate of polished steel. The picture 
is impressed on this film as before. He discovers 
that there is no necessity to peril its faintest lines 
by immersion in the water bath. Over the faint 
photograph on the gelatinous film he sifts a thin 
layer of powdered gum copal, or even rosin. The 
plate is then heated over a spirit lamp, to melt the 
gum as in the common etching process. A solu- 
tion of the peroxide of iron in muriatic acid is 
poured over the plate, which etches out its surface 
wherever the light has acted on the gelatine. And 
thus light leaves its delicate foot-prints on imperish- 
able steel. 

The engraver of the highest order, who is an 
artist as well as a manipulator, may still produce 
the best efforts of his art, but instead of having for 
his audience only the favoured few, he may be ad- 


Be not morose or conceited. One is rude, the| mired by the million as well. The cartoons of the 


other troublesome and nauseous. 


great masters, which fill choice niches in the royal 
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galleries and grand cathedrals, the statuary which 
the pilgrims of the world go so far to see, the mas- 
ter-pieces in plastic and pictorial art, with all the 
wonders of nature and science visible to the micro- 
scopist or the astronomer, may thus at no distant 
day come to adorn the cottages of the poor.— 
Boston Railway Times, 


For “ The Friend.” 

As an instance of the operation of Divine grace 
on the heart, without the intervention of instrumental 
means, and of its heart changing power, we think the 
following narrative will be interesting to the read- 
ers of “ The Friend.” It is taken from a little 
book published in England, entitled “ The Female 
Teacher; or the Conversion of Mary Merry.” 

“They that feared the Lord spake often one to an- 
other; and the Lord hearkened and heard it, and a book 
of remembrance was written before him for them that 
feared the Lord, and that thought upon his name,.’”’— 
Mal. iii. 16. 

It was in the spring of 1850, when the atten- 
tion of two English travellers, in Germany, was 
directed to a colony of Bohemian settlers, where 
their forefathers, more than a century ago, had 
taken refuge for the sake of enjoying religious 
liberty. Compelled by cruel and protracted per. 
secution to flee their native country, these chris- 
tian people sought and found an asylum, under the 
protection of the late king of Prussia, who granted 
them portions of land, on which they built cottages, 
and followed their usual avocations in the full en- 
joyment of their religious worship. 

A short and pleasant ride, in company with 
christian friends, brought the travellers to the elean 
and peaceful looking village, scattered on the slope 
of a picturesque hill, not many miles from the 
Prussian capital. 

Our tracts were gladly received on the road, 
and on entering the village, it was cheering to see 
with what cordiality we were met by these simple- 
hearted peasants, both in their houses, and as we 
were wending our way among their scattered dwell- 
ings. The people having received notice that two 
religious strangers from England intended to pay 
them a visit, and hold a meeting for divine wor- 
ship in the colony, it was no wonder that the school- 
room should be more than usually crowded. 

There was living in the colony an elderly woman, 
remarkable for honesty, simplicity, and pious zeal 
in being useful to others as a spiritual teacher ; she 
also held meetings with those of her own sex, for 
reading the Bible and religious instruction. Our 
interest and curiosity were excited to become ac- 
quainted with such an instrument of good; and 
taking a turn towards her dwelling,—‘ here she 
comes,” said one of our friends :—we advanced to 
meet her ;—she looked shy, and seemed to shrink 
from being made conspicuous;—she was poorly clad, 
but her dress was clean and neat, after the costume 
of the country. Her general appearance told us 
that in the common lot of nature she had not 
escaped the mingled cup of sorrow, anxiety and 
care, yet there was a happy serenity, indicated by 
a countenance lighted up with the bright rays of 
the gospel. She was left a widow, with children, 
now grown up, and to her great comfort, generally 
pious ;—many had been her straits and difficulties 
through a pretty long pilgrimage ; but she spoke 
with grateful feelings of the mercy and goodness of 
her heavenly Father, in caring for herself and fa- 
mily—that since she had been brought in faith to 
love and serve her Saviour, she had never been 
suffered to want either spiritually or temporally. 

When the meeting was over, we entered her 
humble cottage. It was clean, and more comfort- 


able than many of her neighbours’. After a little 


THE FRIEND. 


common conversation, she was asked to give us an 
account of her conversion, and what had induced 
her first to establish the reading meetings, which 
she had conducted for a considerable time. She 
was evidently very unwilling to speak of her own 
religious experience, at least to strangers; but be- 
ing urged to do so, said, “ Dear pastor, sit down.” 
One of the company placed himself opposite to her, 
the better to understand her poor German, when 
she gave us, in much simplicity, the following rela- 
tion :— 

“Thirty years ago, I lived in my father’s house, 
and was, like many others, a gay and giddy girl, 
passing many of my youthful years in vanity and 
sin. My love of pleasure often induced me to spend 
whole nights in the dance. My heavenly Father, 
in his great love and mercy, often visited my soul, 
with the conviction of his Spirit, and as often I re- 
sisted it till, on a certain feast-day, when, at the 
dance, in a public saloon, I heard a pious man, who 
was standing at the end of the room, but taking no 
part in the passing amusements, say to his young 
companion, ‘ See what pleasure these worldly peo- 
ple have in doing the devil’s work. I once did the 
same, but now I have no interest in such folly.’ 
On his saying this, I regarded him with surprise, 
when he observed to me, ‘ Young woman, why dost 
thou look so earnestly at me? Come here, I have 
something to say to thee. Thou art now greatly 
delighted with the devil's work, but before the ex- 


piration of fourteen days thou wilt have no more! 


pleasure in such foolish and sinful amusements ; 
thou wilt become a changed character, and have 
to pursue a very different occupation.’ I made 
him no reply, (said she,) but thought to myself— 
‘thou art mistaken,’ and I continued my pleasure 
without interruption. My reprover recommenced 
his conversation with his companion, who appeared 
to be a new convert, and I was not a little curious 
to know on what subject they were speaking, when 
I overheard the young man say, ‘Ever since my 
conversion, the secret communion with my Saviour 
has been so sweet, that I seem constantly to par- 
take spiritually, of the Lord's Supper.’ How mar- 
vellous, thought I,—what can this mean? Is it 
possible to hold constant communion with a Saviour 
of whom I am totally ignorant !—this inward re- 
proof, though keen for the moment, was soon sil- 
enced by the din of music and singing; but when 
I awoke the next morning, deep conviction seized 
my heart, and I heard a voice in my mental ear say 
—‘ what hast thou gained by the last night’s amuse- 
ment? thou hast /ost—and that in a threefold de- 
gree ;—thou hast spoilt thy clothes,—spent thy mo- 
ney foolishly, and, what is the worst of all, thou 
hast sinned against God, and knew it not.’ I made 
a determination not to go to the like excess again, 
which resolution I happily kept,—but oh! the mi- 
sery I felt, for some time, was beyond description. 
I was sure that it was the conviction of God's Spi- 
rit, striving with me, and showing me that I was 
a sinner, and I desired, that if it was really the 
beginning of the work of Grace in my soul, that 
God in his merey would not suffer me to be de- 
ceived, but keep me patient and bring me to a liv- 
ing faith in that Saviour, the offers of whose invit- 
ing love I had so often resisted. 

“My father was not a religious man, and there 
was no one in the village, to whom I could disclose 
my distress of mind, or ask advice; 1 was there- 
fore brought to look more entirely to the Lord 
alone, and strong were my cries that He might give 
me to feel his pardoning mercy for my sins, and 





ing influence of the Holy Spirit. I had no longer 
pleasure in the company of my former companions, 
except one young woman, who had also become 
awakened to seek the Lord. We two agreed to 
meet and read the Bible together, but we neither 
of us could pray—after reading, we remained to- 
gether in silence, until the Lord was pleased to 
break our stony hearts in pieces, and fill us with 
his love—we then fell on our knees, and in a flood 
of tears gave thanks for his pardoning mercy. 

“* Finding our intercourse profitable, we continued 
to meet to read the Bible, and for religious conver- 
sation, and were soon joined by a few other awak- 
ened souls;—this brought persecution upon us :— 
first, the keen reproaches of my father, who was 
the more excited, by others telling him to take care 
of his daughter, or she would lose her senses, and 
drive others mad. By the towns-people, we were 
treated more roughly, a number of whom broke in 
upon our little meeting, and laid hold on me, say- 
ing,—they had never believed it possible that an 
ignorant woman, like myself, knew how to pray ; 
and rudely pulling me to the ground, and holding 
me on my knees, said, ‘ Now let us hear thee pray, 
and then we will believe that thy religion is sin- 
cere.’ In this situation I remained some time, first 
struggling to rise, and then becoming quite still ; 
when my heart was filled with the spirit of suppli- 
cation, in which I was enabled to pray—first, for 
myself,—then, for my persecutors, and tor the peo- 
ple of the whole village. The rude fellows were 
conscience-smitten, and the transaction produced a 


| great effect on many of the villagers, who from that 


time became serious, and ceased to disturb our 
meetings.” 

This bright woman assembled her little company 
one evening in the week for reading the Bible, ex- 
hortation, and prayer. Such meetings had been 
continued more than twenty-five years, at the time 
when this conversation took place, and those of her 
neighbours who knew her best, bore testimony that 
they had been conducted, not only with propriety, 
but also to the religious benefit of many, especially 
the young people, among whom she may be said 
to be as a mother in Israel. 

The Great Comet.—A document has been issued 
from Harvard University, relating to the recent 
comet which attracted the vision of the whole hu- 
man race. 

This celestial visitor, which slipped so gracefully 
along its invisible line in space, was some 240,- 
000,000 miles from us at the time of its discovery 
in Sixth month, and it was then travelling at the 
rate of 65,000 miles an hour. This velocity con- 
stantly increased as the grand phenomenon ap- 
proached the sun; and, like the swelling dimen- 
sions of the illusive phantasmagoria, it seemed 
daily to expand in bulk as we surveyed its filmy 
outlines. ts maximum velocity was nearly 130,- 
000 miles an hour, excelling the speed of the planet 
Mercury. This was at its perihelion point. 52,- 
000,000 miles seems to have been the measure of 
its distance from us Tenth mo. 11th, or some 
4,000,000 nearer the earth than it approached the 
sun. The difference between its aphelion and its 
perihelion velocity seems to be the differenee be- 
tween 480 miles and 128,000 miles in an hour. 
The difference between its remotest and its nearest 
solar distance is 14,244,000,000, or nearly eight 
times the distance of the planet Uranus. This 
immense reach, however, would hardly carry it to 
another system, when the nearest fixed star is bil- 


convince me of the efficacy of saving grace in my|lions of leagues from us. Its period of orbital 
own heart. Although my anxiety continued, yet| revolution is about twenty or twenty-five centuries. 


a ray of Divine hope sprung up, and I became gra- 
dually more sensible of the enlightening and guid- 


The size of its nucleus varied as well as its speed. 
That ranged from two thousand miles diameter 
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when about 140,000,000 miles from us, and only|equally deficient on the other side of her sphere, 
500 miles when less than one-third that distance.|the contrary in fact being indicated by the analogy 


The intensity of its light was deeper at its smaller 
phase. That nucleus evolved a number of lumi- 
nous envelopes, which in aggregate formed a beau- 
tiful amphitheatre to the spectator at the Cambridge 
Refractor. To smaller glasses these concentric 
arches were conglomerate, and formed a hood, 
halo, or brilliant bow over the nucleus. Indeed, 
the halo appeared larger than a semicircle, even 
nearer the sweep of an entire circle. It certainly 
closed in until the dark axis prevented its further 
penetration or progress towards the formation of a 
whole periphery. 

On the 10th of Tenth month, its train extended 
over 50,000,000 miles in length, and exhibited a 
spread of 10,000,000 in width. Both these dimen- 
sions varied; the length shrank to 10,000,000, 
and the breadth narrowed to 1,500,000. Faint 
streamers also darted from or flashed forth occa- 
sionally at an inconceivable rate of velocity, some- 
times to the remoteness of 50,000,000 miles. 

seals 
For “The Friend.” 


Habitability of the Moon. 


One of the most remarkable additions in the 
last edition of Herschel’s Astronomy, consists of a 


of the earth, one bemisphere of which contains 
nearly all the water, and the other nearly all the 
land. Sentient beings may therefore exist there, 
who would no more be able in such a case to get a 
sight of the splendid moon we furnish to the lunar 
surface opposite to us, than the earth’s inhabitants 
would be to live upon the summit of one of the 
Andes piled upon the top of the highest of the 
Himalayas. 

smears 

For “The Friend.” 

Extracts from the Journal of Samuel Bownas, with 

a few Remarks, 


“Blessed are the peace-makers.” The difficul- 
ties in the Society in this day are such, that we 
need be desirous to know “the Spirit we are 
of,” lest our zeal be like the disciples’ formerly, 
which brought so strong a rebuke. Oh! that the 
love, meekness, pity, and commiseration, which was 
manifest in the Saviour of men, may clothe our 
spirits, that there may be an holy travail that the 
great power of darkness which overshadows the 
church, may be dispelled by the arising of the 





in that nation a brave, zealous and living people 
in the root of true religion, discipline, or church 
government, well qualified with experience in 
divine wisdom; but there were also some who 
seemed very perfect in the form, and appeared to 
the outward very exact and zealous against pride 
and worldly customs, but for all that, the inside 
was not right, so that I found very close exercise 
amongst them, in warning them against the leaven 
of the Pharisees which was equally, if not more 
hurtful to religion than that of the Publicans; 
and in some places, showing that it was needful to 
be good examples in plainness of speech, as well 
as apparel, which many had deviated from; but 
nevertheless such there were, who, though plain, 
and otherwise strict, were too much taken up with 
the world, and the riches of it; making haste to 
increase their substance, which was a very great 
hindrance to their growth in the life of religion, 
and made them dwarfish therein; setting forth 
that a form without life, whether by education or 
otherwise, would not avail. Also warning the 
ministers in the exercise of their gifts, to keep to 
the Spirit, and mind carefully their openings, and 
not to preach the letter, under a pretence of the 


Sun of righteousness. In perusing the Journal of| Spirit, and so instead of ministering life, minister 


that highly favoured Friend, Samuel Bownas, it 


death unto the people.’ By the which it is cer- 


suggestion of the author's own, which is onc of|appeared to me that the following selections might] tain that our trials are not new; but oh! may we 


those profound and sagacious thoughts that mark 
the highest order of philosophical intellect. Most 
persons know that the non-existence of any atmo- 
sphere surrounding the moon has been regarded as 
a fact demonstrated by the absence of all percep- 
tible refraction, when the sun or stars are eclipsed 
by her dise; it being certain that refraction does 
not take place to the amount of even a single second 
of a degree—a quantity that would indicate the 
existence of an atmosphere having only the two- 
thousandth of the density of that of the earth. 
The non-habitability of the moon by living beings 
at all analogous to those tenanting the earth, seems 
a necessary corollary to this fact ; and of this again 
there would appear to be independent confirma- 
tion, in the circumstance that no appearance indi- 
cating vegetation, or the slightest variation of sur- 
face fairly ascribable to the change of seasons, can 
anywhere be discerned. 


be of some service at the present time. Speaking of 
a meeting at Burlington, in 1727, he has the fol- 
lowing :—“ | was divinely opened with fresh mat- 
ter, setting forth the service of a divine and spirit- 
tual ministry, which was free from all contrivance 
and forecast of the creature, in preparing itself, 
cither with former openings, or beautiful collections 
of texts, or sayings from books or writings: all 
such gatherings would bring death, and could be 
no other in the best and most favourable construc- 
tion, though well looked upon by some, than the 
ministry of the letter, under pretence of the minis- 
try of the Spirit, which is a deception of the highest 
nature.” At Philadelphia he records :—* 1 was 
largely opened to recommend a steadfast conduct, 
with justice, and a single eye to Truth, and its 
cause at all times, and to set forth the service of 
elders and pillars in the church, showing how a 


But Sir J. Herschel now} pillar, standing upright, would bear a great weight, 


throws in an important caveat against the unquali-|but if at leaned to either side, it would bend and 


fied acceptance of such a conclusion. 


“ How do|perhaps break, before it was set upright again. 


we know,” he inquires, “ that this absence of atmo-| Warning both ministers and elders against party 
sphere is general over the entire surface of the|making and purty taking, advising them, as care- 


moon ? 
a contrary idea? 


Are there any indications which support )ful watchmen, to guard the flock, as such who must 
The following is the substance|be accountable for their trust; and in particular 


of his reply :—It has been remarked by Professor |not to dip into differences, the ministers especially, 


Hansten that the fact of the moon always turning 
the same face towards the earth, is in all proba- 
bility the result of an elongation of its figure in 
the direction of a line joining the centres of both 


bodies, acting conjointly with @ on-coincidence of|\at variance. 


ats centre of gravity with tts centre of figure. The 
distribution of any fluid, whether air or water, on 
the surface of such a globe, must necessarily be 
greatly modified by a peculiarity of this kind; for 
if not sufficient in quantity to drown the whole 
mass, it will run towards the level which is nearest 


either in the church or private families, but to 
stand clear; that they might have a place with 
both parties, to advise and counsel; and so they 
might be of service in reconciling those who were 
And I had a concern to caution the 
ministers in their travels, not to meddle with differ- 
ences, so as to rashly say, this is right, or that is 
wrong, but to mind their own service, guarding 
against receiving any complaints before a meeting, 
which I had found very hurtful to me; for such 
information, without a careful watch, may influ- 


not to the centre of figure, but to the centre of|ence the mind to follow wt rather than the true gift. 
gravity ; so that the water would form an ocean|I had likewise to caution against appearing too 
of greater or less extent according to the quantity |long, or too often, in our own meetings, but that 
of fluid, directly over the heavier nucleus, while|the ministers should wait in their gifts, for the 
the lighter portion of the solid material will stand | Spirit to put them forth ; that they carefully mind 


out as a continent on the opposite side; and air in|their openings, and not go beyond bounds; for if 


never forget that the object of a Shepherd is to 

gather back the wanderers, to seek and restore 

those that are, or may be in danger of being lost; 

in the spirit of love, to seek to restore. It was 

by the breath of life the dry bones, although 

“very dry,” were made to live. 8. C. 
Canada, Third mo. 4th, 1859. 





Sugacity of a Dog—One day during the recent 
sleighing, Eber Hart, of Brighton, harnessed a 
pair of spirited young horses to a sleigh, partially 
loaded, for the city. The horses took fright while 
standing without a driver, and ran away. A large 
mastiff owned by E. Hart, saw the horses start, 
and gave chase, pursuing for half a mile before he 
overtook the runaways. He passed them, and by 
presenting himself in the track in front of them, 
endeavoured to check their speed, but to no pur- 
pose: they actually ran faster for the barking of 
the dog. Failing in this, the dog dropped out of 
the track, and following behind, he seized the 
reins, trailing upon the ground, and did not relax 
his hold until the team stopped. After he had 
been drawn for some distance, his pull became 
greater upon one line than the other, which drew 
the horses toward a fence, where they stopped. 
We are assured that this was an actual occurrence 
as stated.— Rochester Union. 





Resist the Beginning.—The Arabs have a fable 
of a miller, who was one day startled by a camel's 
nose thrust in the window of the room where he 
was sleeping. “It is very cold outside,” said the 
camel, “I only want to get my nose in.” The 
nose was let in, then the neck, and finally the 
whole body. Presently the miller began to be ex- 
tremely inconvenienced at the ungainly companion 
he had obtained, in a room certainly not large 
enough for both. “If you are inconvenienced, 
you may leave,” said the camel, “as for myself, I 
shall stay where I am.” 

The moral of the fable concerns all. 


When 


like manner would form an air lake resting on the|we do, we shall lose our interest in the minds of|temptation occurs, we must not yield to it. We 


ocean, whilst the land on the other side would be| Friends, and our service will be lost: always guard- 
almost destitute of atmosphere. The centre of|ing against seeking after praise, or saying anything 
gravity of the moon is computed to be thirteen|in commendation of our own doings; neither to be 


must not allow so much as its “ nose” to come in. 
Everything like sin is to be turned away from. He 
who yields even in the smallest degree, will soon be 


miles nearer the sun than the centre of her figure.|uneasy when we have nothing to say.” Also, in|entirely overcome; and the last state of that man 
It by no means follows that air and water are|his visit to Ireland in 1740, he writes :—‘‘I found|is worse than the first. 
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Friends’ Asylum. 


At the annual meeting of the contributors held | 
on the 16th inst., the following named Friends 
were appointed officers for the ensuing year :— 

Clerk—William Bettle. 

Treasurer—Horatio C. Wood. 

Managers—William Hilles, Jeremiah Hacker, | 
(eo. G. Williams, Charles Ellis, Samue) Bettle, jr., | 
James Thorp, Horatio C. Wood, Wm. Bettle, John 
(, Allen, John Carter, John M. Whitall, Richard | 
Richardson, Elihu Roberts, Mark Balderston, Ben- 
jamin J. Crew, Wistar Morris, Samuel Morris, Ellis- 
ton P. Morris, Nathan Hilles, William L. Edwards. 


The Committee of the Managers to grant orders | 
of admission are—Samuel Bettle, Jr, No. 101) 
North Tenth strect ; Charles Ellis, No. 724 Market | 
street ; William Bettle, No. 426 North Sixth st.,| 
and No. 26 South Third street; John C. Allen, | 
No. 335 South Fifth street, and- No. 321 North| 
Frout street; Horatio C. Wood, No. 612 Race st., 
and No. 117 Chestnut street; John M. Whitall, | 
No. 1317 Filbert street, and No. 410 Race street; 
Wistar Morris, No. 209 South Third street; Na- 
than Hilles, Frankford. 

Superintendent—Dr. Joshua IH. Worthington. 


Lapland Reindeer Travel. 


A more bleak and dismal region than the greater 
part of Lapland, could not be imagined, except 
when the noonday sky of winter covers it with a 
mantle of crimson and gold. Here, however, God 
has made the home of one animal, without which 
human Jife would be impossible. What the camel 
isto the Arab, the reindeer is to the Lap. He 
was created especially for service in the snow as 
the camel was for journeys over the sand. He is 
not much bigger than a large Newfoundland dog, 
and a.strong man could easily lift him. His mus- 
cular strength is not great, yet he has a vast deal 
of endurance. His hoof is divided into two com- 
partments, like that of the camel, so that it spreads 
out and covers a large surface when he puts it 


down, the parts coming together as he lifts it up| 


again. This peculiarity, combined with his light- 
ness of body, prevents him from sinking into the 
snow. 

From this animal the Lap obtains his clothes, 
tent, thread, needles, meat, milk, butter, cheese, 
the handles of his knives, in fact everything he 
uses, except his musket and a little coffee. 

But of all perverse, obstinate, stupid animals, 
the reindeer stands at the head. Although he has 
been so long domesticated, he has not increased in 
sagacity. ‘fhe common deer and the gazelle may 
become familiar with the presence of man, but they 
never show the least degree of affection for him: 
and the same is true of the reindeer. All he knows 
is to jump and run when he is harnessed, and turn 
round and stand still whenever he chooses to do so, 
His speed has been greatly exaggerated. There 
are few reindeer in Lapland that will travel fif- 
teen miles in an hour, but there are a great many 
that will go one hundred and twenty miles in 
twenty-four hours. 

To drive a reindeer in the little canoe-like sledges, 
is like undertaking to drive a sturgeon in a rough 
sea. It is no easy matter to retain one’s balance. 
If you are a new band, your first sensation is a 
perfect blank, for you find yourself head downward 


sledge as he runs. The animal shows no recogni-| 
tion of his master, except that he will allow him 
to approach him more easily than he will anybody 
else. This is the extent of his affection. The 
sagacity with which the deer pick out the hidden} 
path under the snow is astonishing. On those 
exposed plains every wind fills up the furrows, and | 
the traveller is drifting on a pathless sea. ‘The! 
leading deer, driven by a careful Lap, picks out) 
the concealed trail as easily as a pointer follows 
the track; or, if he loses it now and then, crosses 
backward and forward until he finds it again.) 
Behind him glides the little caravan in single file, | 
silent and strange as a procession of phantoms. | 
There is nothing to be heard but the breathing of| 
the deer, and the slight crunching sound of the 
sledge upon the snow; and as you sit in the uncer- 
tain twilight, a strange and subtle enchantment 
seems to come over you, and you almost doubt 
your own identity —Bayard Tuylor. 





For “ The Friend.” 

In the year 1837, the London Yearly Meeting) 
gave forth the following testimony and advice upon | 
christian simplicity and plainness, which is adopted 
in the Dublin Discipline :— 

“The true follower of Christ sets 2o limits to 
his allegiance to his Lord. Quickened by his Spi- 
irit, animated by his love, and trusting with simple 
|faith in his power, the language of his heart is, | 
| Draw me, and I will run after thee. Thus it was 
with the early christians ; and these we believe 
were the principles which actuated our predecessors 
in their simple and devoted allegiance to Christ. 
It was in love to their Redeemer, and through the 
fear of God resting upon their minds, that they 
renounced the world ; they entered into no com- 
promise with its spirit, and thus they were enabled 
ito see and uphold the standard of true christian 
simplicity. Our ancient testimony to plainness of 
speech, behaviour and apparel springs from this 
\root ; and we are engaged to express our earnest | 
desire, not only that it may be steadily maintained 
|jamong us, but that the principle of true christian 








into all our domestic habits, our concerns in trade, 
and our general intercourse with men.” 

Has a majority of the London Conference of 
1858 had power to annul the principles, on which 
our ancient testimony and that of the early chris- 


‘plainness may be carried out, far more than it ts,\~ 


| 
For “The Friend.” lis nothing to do but to turn him round, start him |tion, as one gallon will last nearly as long as two 
again, and take your chance of jumping into the | gallons of sperm oil, camphene, or spirit fluid, 


whilst there is neither danger of combustion nor 
unpleasant effluvia. 


a 


Living Experience —The natural man, of the 
largest capacity, by the best words, even Scripture- 
words, cannot so well understand the mysteries of 
God’s kingdom, as the least and weakest child who 
tasteth them, by having them revealed inwardly 
and objectively by the Spirit. Wazt then for this 


\tv the smail revelation of that pure light which 
ifirst reveals things more known; and as thou 


becomest fitted for it, thou shalt receive more and 
more, and by a living experience easily refute their 
ignorance, who ask, How dost thou know that thou 
art actuated by the Spirit of God? Which will 
appear to thee a question no less ridiculous, than 
to ask one whose eyes are open, How he knows the 
sun shines at noon-day.— Barclay’s Apology. 
Shaking Hands—This is the most natural greet- 
ing of the human family. The pleased infant 
puts up its tiny hand not only to its parent, but to 





jevery individual whose countenance is not repul- 


sive ; and this act, instinctive at first, becomes one 
of pleasing and agreeable association in riper years. 
In fact, all Christendom adopts the shaking of hands 
as a friendly greeting. The pressure of a warm 
hand when extended by real friendship, electrifies 
the blood, an quickens its pulsation, if the opera- 
tion proves mutual. 

A philosopher in the school of life and living signs, 
as he receives the proffered hand of a friend or ac- 
quaintance, will read in its grasp, very naturally and 
almost truly, if not the real character of its owner, 
at least the feeling entertained by that individual to- 
ward himself, Is every muscle of the hand relaxed 
as it is tardily and indifferently thrust out for you 
to do the shaking? You at once conclude that the 
act is not only performed with reluctance, but is, 
to say the least, a heartless greeting. On the other 
hand, if it quickly meets yours in a warm and sym- 

athetic squeeze, you feel—you know—that the act 
has afforded pleasure te two.— Young Men's Mag. 
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The British Government has, it is said, so far 


tians was founded? or have the individuals making|;nf§yenced the Emperor of France, as to induce 
up that majority, lost their faith and allegiance to! him to withdraw the sanction given by him to the 
the same Lord, and with it their testimony which}« African Emigration” scheme, which, within the 
jthe ancient Friends held, and true Friends still|)as¢ year, has led to the virtual re-opening of the 


|maintain before the world? Well, will it be if|slaye trade, by the French. ‘The English seem 
jold and young professing Quakers may be favoured | disposed to encourage the Coolie trade, as a means, 
\to see in time the precipice to which every degree | not only of supplying the hands to labour, de- 
of apostacy will lead them, and to shun it. manded by the capital invested in their West India 
<a possessions, but likewise as a means for breaking 
Coal Oil—The Baltimore Patriot says :—With-| up the trade to Africa for human muscle and blood, 
in the past few years this has become an important|and introducing a race of labourers of superior in- 
article of manufacture and consumption. Its dis-|tellectual development. 
covery and use has been greatly advantageous, not} In many cases, the barbarities committed on 


only in affording a cheap, beautiful, safe, and su- 
perior illuminator, surpassing, perhaps, that produ- 
‘ced by any other substance, but also an oil well 
adapted to lubricating purposes. Experiments 
made by thousands have amply tested its qualities 
for burning in lamps, such as are now made and 





in a snow-drift. After a series of such experiments, 
you at last succeed in keeping your balance, even 
when asleep, and guiding the animal, but you can- 
hot prevent him from jumping round, and staring 
at you with most provoking coolness as much as to 
say, “ What are you going to do about it!” 





adapted thereto. We have seen practical and well 
tested demonstrations to this effect. The light is 


clear, steady, and bright; and when the oil is| 


properly manufactured, is free eutirely from dan- 
iger of explosion or the slighest disagreeable odour. 


board ships engaged in the transportation of Coolies, 
have quite equalled those which characterize the 
African slave trade; and in more than one in- 
\stance, the consequence has been, that the poor 
\sufferers, maddened by their tortures, have either 
fired the vessel and destroyed themselves with 
their tormentors, or risen and murdered all the 
whites on board. It has been affirmed in Parlia- 
|ment that the treatment of the poor creatures who 
jare landed, and nominally hired for a limited 


\number of years, has been cruel in the extreme, 





There | [ts cheapness is also another important considera-|on many of the plantations; but the superior in- 
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telligence of the Asiatic is said to have exacted 
some change for the better. It remains to be seen 
what effect will be produced upon the African 
slaves with whom the Coolies are associated; 
whether they will fraternize and make common 
cause, or whether the difference in race, and in the 
nominal tenor of service, will keep them jealous of 
each other, and indisposed to help each other. 

This new trade is being pushed on with vigour, 
and many thousands have already been carried into 
the islands, and set to work in the cultivation of 
the sugar-cane; and as several years must elapse 
before those who may escape death from overwork- 
ing or other causes, and shall be permitted to leave 
the scene of their toil and suffering, will carry 
back to their countrymen a true account of the 
privations to be endured and the cruelties suffered 
for the little money promised to them, it will prob- 
ably continue to increase, and may eventually, by 
the numbers imported, effect a total revolutiop in 
the islands. 


From a recent paper we take the following in- 
formation respecting the introduction of Coolies 
into Cuba. It will be seen that the reported loss 
of life during transportation is but about one-half 
the average loss in the African slave trade, although 
the voyage is much longer. 

“ Havana, Feb. 24, 1859.—The introduction of coolies 
into the Island of Cuba, for the purpose of furnishing 
the needful hands for labour, is, as to social effect, yet a 
problem. By many persons of sound judgment, it is 
anticipated that the future is laden with evils, originat- 
ing in the superior intelligence of the Chinese over the 
African race, which is already perceptible in every part 
of the Island where the two races mingle in the same 
toil, in the same field. A certain degree of insubordi- 
nation has originated in this unfortunate association that 
has compelled the planters to more watchfulness, and to 
measures of prudence for protection. The cause and 
necessity will gather in numbers and strength as time 
rolls on, unless some superinfluence should come over 
the “suerte” of Cuba. 

“The whole number of Asiatics introduced into the 
Island, up to the 8th day of this month, amounts to 
37,280 souls. They were brought to this port by 103 
vessels, including 5 steamers (2 French and 3 British) ; 
belonging to Great Britain 36, United States 17, Spanish 
13, Dutch 14, France 9, Peruvian 5, Portuguese 3, Bre- 
men 2, Norway 2, Chilian 2. * 

“ Perished on the various voyazes, 6704—or the loss 
of the 43,984 taken on board amounts to a fraction over 
15 per cent. 

“The contracts for importation still continue, and as 
long as the public safety will permit, in the estimation of 
our rulers, this industrial want of the Island will be sup- 
plied from the same source, openly ; while the usual 
trade for better material, more hardy and docile, will 
continue to be supplied from the coast of Africa, 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to the 5th inst. 

There seemed to be less confidence in the preservation 
of peace, than when the steamer of the previous week 
sailed. The Pope has invited the withdrawal of the 
Austrian amd French troops from Rome, and the latter 
have already been withdrawn to Civita Vecchia, and 
traus»orts have been sent to bring them back to France. 
The Emperor of Austria is said to have become much 
embittered against France. The Vienna journals are 
also warlike in their tone. Lord Cowley continued at 
Vienna, but was to leave onthe 5th. In Lombardy, the 
Austrians were making great exertions to strengthen all 
their positions, and the Sardinians on their side were not 
idle. On the French budget being called up for discus- 
sion in the committee, it was declared by a vote of ten 
to four, that they could not examine a peace budget in 
the presence of war demonstrations, and that a war 
budget would be required. The Paris Moniteur, however, 
reiterates the assertion that France wishes peace. 

It is reported that the King of Naples has offered to 
furnish the Pope with battalions of Swiss troops, to re- 
place those of Austria and France. The King of Naples 
was seriously ill. 

The Emperor of Russia has conceded permission to a 
joint stock company for the construction of a railway, 
from the Don to the Volga. By this means the Mediter- 
ranean and Black seas, Central Asia and Siberia will be 
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placed in communication with Odessa, Paris and Lon- 
don. An estimate has been drawn up of the expense of 
establishing an electric telegraph, which will cross the 
whole of Eastern Russia and Siberia, and end at the 
Pacific. 

The British exports show a great increase over those 
of last year. The Ministerial Reform bill was the prin- 
cipal topic of discussion in the London journals. It 
confers the elective franchise upon all members of the 
learned professions, and to men having small invest- 
ments in the funds and savings banks. The renters of 
houses or apartments of the value of twenty pounds a 
year are also to have a vote. Fifteen double boroughs 
are reduced by the bill to single memberships, and the 
fifteen so taken away are given to a few populous coun- 
ties and cities. The bill is strongly assailed by the Re- 
formers, it not being as radical a measure as they de- 
mand. The ultra conservatives oppose it on other 
grounds, but the probability was, that the bill would be 
accepted by a majority of the House of Commons. Seve- 
ral members of the Cabinet had withdrawn, on account 
of differences of opinion with regard to the Reform bill; 
their places had been supplied. It was stated in Parlia- 
ment, that the Hanoverian government had been noti- 
fied that the Stadt dues would terminate next Eighth 
month. 

Advices from Bombay to Second mo. 9th, had been 
received. The rebellion in Oude is formally declared to 
be ended. The British troops had entered Nepaul, for 
the purpose of reducing the fugitive rebels to submission. 

The sales of cotton at Liverpool for the week, were 
78,000 bales. All qualities had advanced slightly. 

The state of trade at Manchester was favourable; 
prices firm, with an advancing tendency. 

The market for breadstuffs very dull, with no change 
in prices. Consols, 95§. 

PARAGUAY.—Advices from Rio de Janeiro to Se- 
cond mo. 7th, say that President Lopez, of Paraguay, 
had accepted the proffered mediation of the Brazilian 
government, in relation to the difficulties with the United 
States. It was presumed he would make the conces- 
sions requisite to ward off the impending hostilities. 

MEXICO.—At the latest dates, President Miramon 
had arrived before Vera Cruz, with an army of several 
thousand men and a heavy battery. 

UNITED STATES.—Maryland Lotteries.—Public no- 
tice has been given, that the Maryland State lotteries 
will all cease by the law of the State on the 31st inst. 
Nearly all the States have now prohibited this vicious 
and demoralizing species of gambling. 

Proscription in Arkansas.—At the late session of the 
Legislature of Arkansas, a law was enacted, prohibiting 
the employment of free coloured persons on water craft 
navigating the rivers of that State. A violation of this 
law is to be deemed a high misdemeanor, and subjects 
the party having charge of such vessel to a fine of from 
$500 to $1000, and an imprisonment not exceeding 
twelve months. 

The Slave Trade—An American vessel named the 
Majestic, has been captured off Porto Rico. She sailed 
from the river Congo for Cuba, with 1080 young Africans 
on board, 982 of whom were landed at Porto Rico. The 
American captain made his escape in a British schooner. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 409. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 183. 

Kansas.—The gold discoveries, in the neighbourhood 
of Pike’s Peak, have attracted a crowd of emigrants, who 
at the latest dates were thronging the roads in that di- 
rection ; many of them, doubtless, only to return disap- 
pointed. 

The Post-ofice Department.—The President and his 
official advisers have determined that it will be inexpe- 
dient to call an extra session of Congress, chiefly be- 
cause the elections for members have not yet taken place 
in a number of the States, which of course would not be 
represented if Congress were convened much before the 
usual time. Some measures of economy and retrench- 
ment, it is said, will be adopted, and six hundred and 
ninety-five new post routes established by the late Con- 
gress, will not be put into operation. 

Miscellaneous.—African Cotton.—About 250,000 pounds 
of excellent cotton was received in England during last 
year, from Western Africa. This success has induced 
a shipment from Liverpool of a quantity of machinery, 
&c., to promote further efforts for its cultivation. It is 
intended to prosecute the undertaking with greater 
vigour. 

Temperance in Russia.—Great numbers of the peasan- 
try, in some of the provinces of Russia, have become 
members of total abstinence societies. It is believed 
that this extraordinary movement has been mainly pro- 
duced by the approaching emancipation, the peasants 
now having greater inducements to practise self-denial, 
and accumulate property of their own. 




























RECEIPTS. 
Received from Ezekiel Bundy, agt., O., for Jos. Stan- 


ton and Eli Hodgin, $2 each, vol. 32, for Nathan Hall, 
Jeptha S. Webster and Noah Hartley, $2 each, to 14, 
vol. 33; from Saml. Chadbourne, C. W., $2, vol. 32. 





WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 
The Committee having charge of the Boarding-school 


at West-Town, will meet in Philadelphia on Sixth-day, 
the 8th of next month, at 7 o’clock, p.m. 


The Committee on Instruction, and that on Admis- 


sions meet on the same day; the former, at 4 o'clock, 
and the latter, at 5 o’clock, P.M. 


The examination at the School commences on Third- 


day morning, and closes on Fifth-day afternoon of the 
same week. 


JoeL Evans, Clerk. 
Third month 24th, 1859. 


For the accommodation of the Visiting Committee, 


conveyances will be at the “ Street Road Station” on the 
new West Chester Railroad, on the arrival of the 2 o’clock 


train, on the afternoon of Second-day, the 4th of Fourth 
month. 


of the 7} a. M. train on the same day. 


Road is at the N. E. corner of Eighteenth and Market 
streets. 


There will also be a conveyance on the arrival 
The depot of the 


Second mo, 21st, 1859. 





WANTED. 
A Female Teacher wishes a School, either in the city 


or county. 


For information, inquire at the office of “ The Friend.” 


TRACT ASSOCIATION, 


The Annual Meeting of the Tract Association of 
Friends, will be held in the Committee-room of Arch 


street Meeting-house, on Fourth-day evening, the 30th 


inst., at 8 o'clock. Those interested in the object of the 
Association, are invited to attend. 
Cuar.es J. ALLEN, Clerk. 
Philad., Third mo., 1859. 


ee 


Diep, at his residence in Germantown, Philadelphia 
on First-day, the 23d of First month, 1859, Samuen B 
Morris, in the sixty-eighth year of his age; a beloved’ 
member and overseer of Germantown Particular and 
Frankford Monthly Meetings. Having submitted to the 
transforming and regulating power of Divine grace, he 
was favoured to experience the corrupt propensities of 
our fallen nature brought into subjection, and through 
daily watchfulness unto prayer to show forth a bright 
example of the christian virtues. The love of God per- 
vading his heart, flowed forth in acts of disinterested 
benevolence and kindness to all around him, and his 
charities were dispensed in accordance with the Saviour’s 
precept— Let not thy left hand know what thy right 
hand doeth.” Free from all sectarian prejudice, he was 
ever ready to contribute to the relief of suffering human- 
ity, under whatever name it was found, and to yield 
his sympathy to the afflicted and the mourner. The 
softening and subduing influences of the same heavenly 
principle, led him cheerfully to forego his own ease to 
promote the comfort of others, and marked his social 
intercourse with a christian politeness, which was be- 
yond all the forms of fashionable etiquette, while his 
great care to avoid saying anything to the injury, or less- 
ening the reputation of others, was striking and instruc- 
tive. Attached from sincere conviction to the christian 
principles of our religious Society, he endeavoured to 
maintain them in a circumspect and consistent walk, as 
an upright, self-denying follower of his Saviour. With 
a view to spreading a knowledge of our ancient doctrines 
and testimonies in the world at large, he encouraged the 
publication of the approved writings of “ Friends,” and 
was in the habit of gratuitously distributing them 
amongst those not of our religious profession. In the 
training of his own children, he earnestly sought to pre- 
serve them from imbibing the spirit and maxims of the 
world, while he manifested a like concern for the guard- 
ed education of the youth amongst us, by promoting the 
establishment and growth of schools under the care of 
Friends. Though the final summons was short, it was 
not unlooked for, while his relatives and friends have 
the consoling belief that he was found “ watching,” and 
that through the mercy of God in Christ Jesus, which 


was his only trust, he has entered into the joy of his 
Lord. 
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ROBR, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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